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For the Observer: 
GENERAL PAOLI. — 
(Continued from page 262. ) 


Paoli having compleated‘what appeared to him to claim 
his first attention, directed his thoughts once more to the 
Genoese forces in the island, and concerted measures 
to resist their power, and, if possible, to effect their ut- 
ter expulsion. The people under his command, with the 
exception of a féw factious and turbulent individuals, had 
now become tolerably united, and cordially co-operated 
with the ruling powers. Strong measures were there- 
fore adopted to harrats the enemy; a small matine was 
fitted out to molest them on their own element, and a 
spirited manifesto was published, inviting the Corsicans 
to come forward, and to exert their utmost power to 
émancipate themselves from the bondage under which 
they had so long groaned. ‘These proceedings, as wag 
natumal, alarmed the Genoese. They well knew, by a 
dear bought experience, the coutage znd intrepidity of 
the islariders, and they now bchela with trepidation and 
alarm, the increased énergies with which they had been 
inspired by the wise counsels and animating example of 
their patriotic commander. Fearing that delay would on- 
ly tend to establish their power, and render them fiim and 
invincible in their cause, they first of all tried to gain theat 
over by persuasion, and published a manifesto couched in 
such tepms as were well calculated to lull the suspicions 
and appease the resentment of a people less wary and less 
sensible of their injuries than the Corsicans; bat with 
them no such artifices could prevail; and the only effect 
produced by their proclamation was a resolution of Paoli 
and his brave associates in arms, never to treat in any man- 
ker with them until they should think proper to abandom 
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their absurd claims to the sovereignty of the island, and 
recognise its freedom and independence. All prospect of 
negociation being thus broken off, the affairs ot the Cor- 
sican patriots assumed a most serious aspect. This year, 
therefore, (1761) they addressed a memorial to the so- 
vereigns of Europe, in hopes of inducing some of them 
to interfere in their behalf, or to become a party in their 
struggle for liberty and even for existence as a nation 5 
but their appeal produced no effect to their advantage. On 
the contrary, it seemed rather to aggravate the fears of 
their enemies; and Paoli, while lamenting the indiffer- 
ence of the European powers to the cause in which he 
was embarked, had the mortification to find one of the 
most formidable of them confederating with the oppo- 
sers of his country, and entering into an agreement te 
supply them auxiliary troops to support their tyranny, 
This was the court of Versailles, which, in the year 1764, 
entered into a treaty with the Repulic of Genoa to sup- 
ly them with six battalions to garrison the towns which 
they still held in Corsica. Nothing can well be conceiv- 
ed more mean and unworthy a great nation, than this 
grant of aid to the Genoese, to rivet the chains and em- 
bitter the bondage of the unhappy islanders.* It was sti- 
pulated, indeed, that these troops should act merely on 
the defensive, and that their sole object should be, to pre- 
serve for the Genoese the towns already in their posses- 
sion. But this reinforcement had the effect of suspend 
ing the operations of Paoli, who did not wish to provoke 
the French nation to open warfare by any hostilities a- 
gainst its troops, however unjustifiable their visit to the 
island might considered. During the four years for 
which this treaty was to remaia in force, Paoli confined his 
attention principally to such regulations as were necessary 
to preserve the country from being harrassed and plun- 
dered by these auxiliaries; and the only military opera- 
tion of consequence which took place in this interval, was 
an attack upon the small island of Capr:ja in the yicinity 
of Corsica, then in the possession of the Genoese, which,. 
* Rousseau, in a letter to a friend, animadverts wiih jus! sever ty 
on this transaGion. ‘Il faut avouer,” he observes, “ que vous Fran- 
cais, sont wn peuple bien servile. bien vendu a la tyrannie, bien crucl, 
et bien acharne sur Jes malheureux. Si ils savoient un homine libre a 


Mautre bout du mo de, je crois qu‘ils iroient pour le seul plaisir de 
Vexterminer.” . Boswell’s Cergica page 138, 
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after a vigorous assault, was carried by the patriots in the 
month of May, 1767 * 
While Paoli and his followers were anxiously waiting 
the expiration of the term, during which the Genoese 
were to receive the assistance of the French forces sent 
to the island, an event happened, which threw a dark 
cloud over this devoted country and its brave defenders, 
and excited the indignation of every considerate man im 
Europe. The Republic, beholding the unyielding con- 
stancy with which the Corsicans maintained their cause, 
and reflecting upon the immense expences of the contest 
they were carrying on against them, entered into a nego- 
tiation with the French court to transfer the island, and 
actually concluded a treaty, whereby they disposed to 
them all their elaims, such as they were, to its’ pocs<s- 
sion and sovercignty.. As apreliminary step in the ra- 
tification of this treaty, the towns then garrisoned by the 
French troops were to be considered as ceded to France, 
and the remainder of the island was to be recovered from 
Paoli by the French themselves, either by negotiation or 
by force. The French minister, the Duke de Choiseul, 
was certainly very ili advised in this unfortunate bargain. 
Notwithstanding the lesson which the fatal experience of 
the Genoese might have taught him to the contrary, he 
appears to have thought, that in the hands of France the 
conquest or the subjugation of the island might be ac- 
complished without much difficulty; and, little knowing 
the firm and determined character of genuine patriotism, 
exerting itself in the defence of all that is dear to man. 
he made overtures to Paoli to forego any farther opposi- 
tion, and to suffer the French government to take quiet 
possession of their purchased territory. To induce his 
compliance, it was proposed to him to recognise his com- 





* During some part of the four years here spoken of, there was a 
considerable fattion in the island, in opposition to Paeh, which was 
encouraged and supp>rted by the afcerwards celebrated general Dumou- 
ricz, whose services Paoh had declined to engage. Some Cor:ican 
officers, probably seduced and urged on by this party, made an attempt 
to assassinaie the Corsican chief, but they were discovered and arrest- 
ed. When brouczlit before him, he addressed them as follows: ** Gen- 
tiemen, although you proposed to take away my life, which gives me 
a lawful power over yours, I shal! not'take that advantage Return 
then in peace, and exainine from this moment whether | deserve your 
é€nmity. Lam ready to submit 1f you find a single aris! to lay to my 
“charge.” Geutleman'’s Mag. Vol 34. Page 351; 
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mission as commander in chief, and to continuc to him 
that rank and authority, with this only, though indeed 
essential, difference, that he was to hold it under the su- 
preme authority of the- French government. But Paoli 
was net to be so easily inveigled into the toils of a corrupt 
court. .He rejected its proposal with becoming dignity 
and spirit, declaring that ‘the rocks which surrounded 
him should melt away ere he would betray a cause which 
he held in common with the meanest Corsican.” Nego- 
tiation having thus proved imeffectual to corrupt this [i- 
moleon of modern times, the Frengh minister found he 
must have recourse to more powerfyl means to force his, 
submission, ‘The war was begun by the French troops 
already in the island, wnder the command of the Count 
de Marbeuf; but as it was suon perceived that this force 
was too small and insignificant to prosecute any offensive 
operations of couscquence, a reinforcement, consisting 
of about five thousand men, under the cominand of the 
Marquis de Chauvelin, was.sent to its assistance. These 
troops landed at Bastia, flushed with the most sanguine 
hopes of victory, considering it impossible that so disor- 
derly and ill accoutred an army as that of Paoht appeared 
to them, could loug hold out against so numerous and 
well-discipiined a body as themselves. The event, how- 
ever, proved that they were mistaken. In their first at- 
tack, indeed, they proved successful, and forced their ene- 
mics to relinquish the intrenchments, which they had 
formed on the heights of Croce, Maillebois, and St. An- 
tonic; but being too highly elated with this advantage, 
they pursued their career with too little circumspection, 
and feli into a snare, which Paoli, who had withdrawn 
his troops to the other side of the Guolo, had laid for 
them. They were suddenly attacked by five or six thou- 
sand men, under the command of Clement Paoli, the 
brother of Pagcal, and routed in all directions. Paoli 
immediately proceeded to Jay siege to Borgo, a strong 
position, of which the French had ebtained possession in 
their first success, and which had been entrusted to the 
command of M. de Lude. Having no artillery, their 
mcnaces were regarded as impotent by their enemies, and 
treated with ridicule. The Corsicans, however, invested 
the place on the fifth of December, and blockaded De 
Lude and his troops so completely, as to cut off alk com- 
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mitnication between him and the main body, and to de- 
prive him of all supplies of water for himself and his 
men. At length his situation became so desperate, that 
M. de Chauvelin conceived it to be his duty to risque the 
safety of his whole army to endeavour to relieve him. 
Accordingly, an ill conducted attack was made on the 
Corsicans, which terminated in their comple success, 
The French forces were driven back with the loss of about 
three. hundred men, and De Lude obliged to capitulate 
with all-the infantry, the colours of the royal legion, and 
four pieces of artillery, while the victorious Corsicans had 
not to lament the lo-s of one man in any part of the en- 
gagement. After this signal defeat, in. which Paolt and 
his brave countrymen covered themselves with glory, M, 
de Chauvelin retreated in consternation to Bastia, leav- 
ing his conquerors in quiet possession of the field they 
had sonobly won. ‘Phe French commander soon after- 
wards returned home in disgrace, and Marbeuf succeeded 
him pro tempore. A suspension of arms was agreed upon 
between the new commander and Paoti ; but Dumouriez, 
who served in the French army as adjutant-general, being 
at variance with Marbeuf, determined not to remain idle. 
Under pretence that the Corsicans in oppesition to Paolt, 
were not included in this treaty, he intrigued with several 
of the principal families among them, agreed to carry on 
the war at their head, and actually assaulied the post of 
isoia Rossa, and took the tower of Giralette by storm, 

‘his impotent warfare was, however, soon terminated ; 
and the Corsican patriots had leisure to direct theirthoughts 
to operations of greater consequence. Elated by their 
Jate successes, and willing to avail themselves of the} fa- 
vourabie opportunity which the consternation of their in- 
vaders offered for the purpose, they entered into a regular 
and systematic conspiracy to destroy, or utterly expel 
them from theis!and. ¢ All the quarters occupied by the 
French were to be assaulted at one and the same time, anc 
six baitalions that wintered in Oletta were to be murdered 
by their hosts. ‘Phis massacre did not take place, but the 
general attack was carried into execution. A battalion of 
the regiment of La Mark was surprised and cut off in the 
Patrimonio.”* Reprisals ensued, and the war again brcke 
out with increased violence. 

( To be continued. ) 


* Lite OF Duayuricd, vol. 1, rage 154, from which we preccumg 
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DOCTOR CRAWIFORD’S THEORY, 


AND AN APPLICATION OF IT TO THE TREATMENT OF 
DISEAS Se 
( Continued from p. 267.) 

Swammerdam thus proceeds * it is certainly very dif- 
ficult to explain in what manner worms are bred in living 
animals, as for instance in the livers of oxen, in the kid- 
neys of dogs, and even in the bloodvessels, as is observed 
hy that celebrated anatomift Ruyfch. For my part, I 
freely own I want fufficient experiments to form any fo~ 
lution of these furprising phenomena ; though I have met 
with great numbers of different kinds of worms in the 
living heatthy bodies both of land and water animals, and 
even of fowls and flying inseéts; however on this occa- 
sion, I cannot, as yet, advance any thing satisfactory.” 

He next quotes an event which was communicated to 
him, and which was perhaps the first that attracted pub- 
lic notice respecting the ceconomy of the ichnuemon fly. 
‘¢ ] must not omit acircumstance which I heard from Orto 
Marsilius, the late famous painter of flowers and insects. 
It was this, that he had seen, when caterpillars were 
busy in divesting themselves of their skins, or when they 
had just performed the operation, and were grown faint 
and weak with the farigue of it, a great many flies pier- 
cing the bodies of such caterpillars, and depositing in the 
wounds so made, litle eggs; from whith proceeded the 
worms that are every year found in caterpiilars. As yet, 
I must own, I never saw, myself, this strange operation : 
but allowing it to be a fat, it would perhaps greatly help 
us in explaining the generation of worms found in the 
visceta, or bowels of larger animals, provided especially 
such worms were found afterwards to turn into flies, or 
other winged insects, which as yet, I have net been able 
to determine experimentally, notwithstanding my pains 
and attention, on the observation of changes of this kind. 
Admitting Marilius’s account to be true, and that some 
of the perforations he observed were made into veins and 
arteries, and eggs were deposited in such perforations, 
there can be no difficulty in conceiving how the circulating 





account of the campaign ci 1763, has been chiefly derived. He was 
ancye witness, and may :hesckures in this insiance, be admitted 33 
‘sompetent authority. 
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tlood might have diffused these seeds of aniina!s all over 
the body. It must however. be acknowledged that these 
things are, as yet buried ina cloudof darkness, which 
ovscurity nothing bur the brightesc light of cxperiment 
can ever dispel. In the mean time we ay sec, by the 
manner in which we are affeCted by the stinging of a bee, 
how ,an animal, without geiting into our “bodies, may 
convey a smailet into it, capable of pro >ducing great al~ 
terattons 3 tor the Bee, at the same time that it gives the 
wound, niiaes by it, a drop cf poison.” 

Here this sagacious philosopher reasons corre€tly, and 
consonant to the di€tates of common SCNSE 5 in the fol- 
lowing paragraph he suffers his imagination to suggest 
reflections that vary froin premises so strictly tenable. 

« As to the opinion of some people that worms found 
in our intestines are fromthe ezgs of animals which we 
have sma'lewcd, it only deserves contempt, being altoge- 
ther contrary to sound reason, unless the favourers of that 
system would at the same time allow that the eggs so 
swallowed are those bred in the intestines of other ani- 
mals. This cpimion cannot, by any other means be ad~ 
mitted, as it is quite inconsistent with the nature of things 
that an animal should live any time in a situation so dif- 
ferent from that in whieh it natprall ly should live, and on 
food so diffrent. Besides, for thisto be true, it is re 
quisiie such worms, intended for living in other aieain. 
should also be able to endure the heat of the intestines, 
and of the fluids passing through them, a tiing which no 
man in his senses can admit.” 

Can it appear, in the nature of things, eseentially dif 
ferent, that eggs swallowed, or eggs inserted inio the 
body through a wound indicted by the pareur fly should 
meet with a fate more ruinous inthe frst than in the last 
instance ? We have scen that a fly deposits itseggs on the 
hair of ahorse 5 that these eggs develope there, become 
a worm, are junlieed. and prow inioa bor. We must 
be silentas tothe injury derivable from rhe heat of the 
intestines, and the fluids that pass through them, because 
we cannot resist the evidence of our senses. This heat 
must be congenial to these animals, they could not other- 
wise acquire there ail the ptoperti:s essential to their na- 
ture—Iin the next paragraph he evinces the irresistable in- 
fuence of Wut. 
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«In regard to caterpillars indeed, I havé observéd font 
Wifferent ways in which worms lie hid in their bodies, and 
afterwards creep out of them. ‘Those flies, adds the 
Trans!ator in a note, which we see hatched out of a 
chrysalis, from which we expected a butterfly, is exactly 
the same with those produced from galls, and the other 
excressences of vegetables. ‘The parent fly is guided by 
instinct to lodge her eggs in the body of the caterpillar, 
which can no way escape from its winged enemy. I 
have seen the operation, and the misery of the syfferer, 
whilst the skin was pierced bya sharp instrument attach- 
ed to the tail, with whichit inflicéts numerous and ter- 
rible wounds. All the variation in thé number and struc- 
ture of the young is owing to the difference in genera of 
the assailing flies.” But to return to our Author, who 
saw a part of, but not all the process; unable to judgé 
except from what he saw, we are not to wonder that his 
conclusions were defective. Pi ahs 

‘s The first way in which worms are concealed is whea 
one or more make their way into the caterpillar, kill it by 
their corroding, and afterwards make their way out again 
through the skin. The setond way is when two or three 
worms lay hold of a chrysalisy and after killing the in- 
closed animal, escape through the opening by which they 
entered. In athird way, after depriving the caterpillar 
of life and motion, the worms eat up all its inside ; and 
this done, they bore or gnaw themselvs holes to creep out 
at, through the hardened skins Fourthly when one or 
many worms treat a chrysalis inthe same manner exaétly 
in which the caterpillar is treated, as just mentioned.” 
Experience has since shewn that this is not the manner 
in which the catetpillar and chrysalis are attacked. It is, 
as above stated, these flies pierce their bodies, deposit 
their eggs there, and it is the worms which proceed from 
these eggs that commit the depredations he has corre€lly 
described. tay a 

«:'There are several things to be consideted in this place: 
First when the caterpillar happens to be killed by a single 
worm which afterwards fixes itsresidence between that 
creature’s body and its web, then the worm spins itself 
another white eval web in which it changes into a nymph; 
and afterwards toa fly. But if the caterpillar is destroy- 
ed, being perforated by a number of worms (flies) ‘theré 
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these worms settle themselves under the belly of the dead 
caterpillar; when each of them makes for itself a gold 
coloured web, in which they cast their skins, then be- 
come nymphs, and at last assume the form of flies.” 

It is unnecessary to follow him through all the muta- 
tions of the assailing flies, or worms as he thought them 
to be when they made the attack. This has been already 
done from the observations of subsequent, and better in- 
structed enquirers, the science having made nearer ad- 
vances towards perfection. Swammerdam has every claim 
to merit ; by his unwearied exertions, he made discoveries 
which filled the world with astonishment, and pointed 
out the way by which those who followed in the same ca- 
reer unfolded secrets of nature which equally tend to in- 
ereas2 our knowledge of ourselves, and our admiration of 
their author. But he has made some remarks and offer- 
ed opinions which are of importance to the object we have 
in view, and which shall be considered in ile next num- 
ber. | 
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THEATRICAL. 
Friday, 25th O&. 
THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 

This play, it is generally known, was written by 
Shakspear te gratify Queen Elizabeth, who was pleased 
to express a desire to see the fat knight in love—for /ove, 
nine times in ten, weshould substitute the word /ust—for 
the whole of this piece is only a coarse display of that 
coarse animal passion, evincing the rude taste of the 
times, and the wanton imagination of the wrgin Queen of 
England. Indeed her sacred Majesty, who, by virtue of 
her kingly office, was also head of the Church, was as 
fond of paramours as her late Majesty of Russia, and as 
capricious also. Leicester and Essex were her most espe- 
cial favourites: in a fit of jealousy, she permitted the lat- 
ter to lose his head on a scaffold; and, in a fit of envy to 
superiour beauty, she sacrificed the unfortunate Mary, of 
Scotland, to the eternal disgrace of her country. Yet 
this cruel] and meretricious woman is called the good Queen 
Bess : s0 imperfectly are Sovereigns known and estimated 
by the unthinking multitude ! 

But the royal command could not enliven even the ge- 
nius of the immortal Shakspear: this play is exeeedingly 
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Inferiour to that part of Henry the 4th, whose Falstaff is 
pictured with a humour so highly drawn, as to have no- 
thing like it in the whole circle of the Drama. Besides 
the vast inferiority of this play, we object to its conduct 
and its language. Not even Shakspear, all-powerful as is 
his name, should sanction vulgarity and coarse allusions. 
Much as we may censure Bigotry and Fanaticism, we stil! 
more object to any exhibition which tends to loosen the 
ties of morality, or lessen our attachment to pure vir- 
tue. 

It is generally acknowledged, that the author, in his 
delineation of fir John Falftaff, in Henry the ath, has ex- 
hibited {> powerful.a comic genius, that none but Shak- 
{pear ‘could difplay.—Quia, Love, Shuter, and, we be- 
lieve, Henderfon, were eminent in this character ; parti- 
cularly Quin, who is faid never to have been equalled. 
Such excellence, particularly in ¢/zs play, we are not to 
expect, Itis but juflice, however, to acknowledge, that 
Mr. Warren has a cerrect conception of the very difficult 
part. Mr. Wood gave usa jult reprefentation of the jea- 
Jous hufband, and was a moft powerful fupport to the 
piece. Mrs. Warren and Mrs. Jefferfon were refpectable 
in parts not of much confequence : and the inferiour parts 
were decently filled. ‘The ridiculous quarrel between the 
Welchman and the Frenchman, was furnifhed, we fup- 
pofe, in order to pleafe the upper regions.——Indeed, the 
whole piece is no better than a farce of five acts. 

The after-piece was a pleafant mufical entertainment, 
entitled “‘ MatRimony.’—The icene is laid in Berlin: 
Our readers will fee fomething like the foundation of this 
playin Moore’s entertaining travelsin Germany, where a 
couple firft married for love, quarrelled, and wese divor- 
ced ; and then fell defperately in love with each other a- 
gain: we do not know whether this be a juft picture of 
matrimonial love in general ; but if a little seasonable fepa- 
ration could fafely be introduced by the wifdom of our lee 
giflators, who knows but it might be an excellent expe- 
dient to reconcile matrimonial difputants. 

In this piece there was full scope for the various powers 
of that excellent and moft ufeful actor, Mr. Jefferfon. 
Mrs. Woodham looked and acted with her ufual fweetnefs 
and propriety— We always look on this lady with pleafure, 
wecaufe we belicve the is as good off the flage as fhe is en- 
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Eaging onit. We are forry to hear that Mrs. Woodham 
is fhortly to leave the eompany : they will not meet with 
her equalin America. Mr. Webfter this night fhewed, 
that he can be a good actor when he pleafes: his action 
was appropriate, his acceut was in character, and his fing- 
ing was free from Italian fhakes, fhrugs, and diftortions. 

PHILO-CRITO. 

ANATHEMA 
AGAINST 


NOVELS, THEATRES, & ACTORS, 
BY A RIGID MORALIST. 


As I am irreproachable in all things and my reputation is 
‘‘ qithout spot or blemish,” having the happiness not to be 
corrupt as other men ave (Luke chap. 18) as my virtue is 
more austere than was that of John the Baptist or the 
Scipios; as wlierever I have sojourned I have left the 
most precious odour of the sanctity of my morals, and 
iny no less famous PHILANTHROPY} as my profession is 
the most re/pecTable in Society ; as the integrity of my 
principles is unquestioned ; and my disinterestedness so 
well known ; as truth is so inherent in my character, that 
were it banished from the rest of the Earth as said a certain 
King John, it would take refuge upon my hallowed lips, and 
in my angelic bofom ....,.. As my talents are so un- 
bounded, my stile so harmonious, my logic so nervous, 
my wit so acute, my genius so sublime, my name so_ ve~= 
nerated ; as respect, honour and glory, are the just and 
universal tribute paid to the delicacy of my taste, my une 
spotted purity, the dignity of my conduct and pursuits ; 
my divine eloquence, the refined graees of my person, 
and in fhort (to abridge this enumeration fo diflrefling to 
my modefty) as the infallibility fo juftly difputed te the 
Pope is the natural attribute of all my celeftial perfe@iens, 
and entitles me to the confidence of all nations, I have 
undoubtedly the prerogative of pafling judgment on the 
characters and reputations of Baltimore—of determining 
the boundaries of eriticifm and reftraining. the licentiouf- 
nefs of the prefs, of impofing filence on the impious whe 
refufe to bend their rebellious knees before me, and 
whofe crooked and blundering eyes, miftake the rays 
which enviren my pericranium for the Ears of the great 
King Midas ! !! 
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Progenies Viperarum! on Race of Vipers! how long 
will you diftrefs my ‘chaflity with your impuritics ? how 
long will you fhock my wifdom with your puerilities : 
how long fhall my foul, more pure than CRrAM COLOUR- 
ED RAYs OF MoonsuHine be afflicted with your corrup- 
tions, and my fpirit wounded by your brutality ; how 
long in fhort fhall forrow, wring my heart at the hideous 
view of your vices, and your innumerable back fli- 
OE he epee are | 

On! with what anguifh doI from the lofty fummit 
of my perfeétions, behold Men abandoning themfelves 
to the flrong torrent of immorality ; with what gricf dol 
fee themrfacrificing atime fo precious in cfowding upon 
one-another'like {towed Herrings to thofe fchools of cor- 
ruption, there to learn new leffons of profligacy and per- 
tect themfelves in the {cience of perdition! O tempora! O 
Mores! | 

Tell me ye ff necked generation of Vipers for what pur- 
pofe do you gotothefe receptacles of fin, which you dif- 
guife under the name of Tneratres? what go you there 
to fee ? brilliant and fedu@live vices defpoiled cf thofe 
hideous colours in which immaculate writers like mylfelf 
have laboured to depict them in all their native horrors, 
that youth and ail clafles of people might be infpired with 
the deteftation of them they merit. 

The Emiffaries of Satan who infe& the air you breathe 
in thefe infernal temples, what do they do but prefent to 
imaginations already too inflammable, the paflions as vir- 
tues or at leait as excufeable weaknefles, to which tears 
of fympathy cannot be refufed ? Do you not fee the de- 
lirium of love, hurrying away the moft virtuous charac- 
ters to criminality? Is not difobedience to paternal com- 
mands reprefented as firmnefs of mind, and eloping with 
a lover a mere aét of youthful levity which a Parent ora 
Guardian cannot without cruelty refufe to pardon. ‘The 
envious andthe malignant, may there acquire new {kill 
in deceit, and improve themfelves in all the ways of by- 
pocrify and defamation ! Duelling is reprefented as heroic, 
‘the purfuit of revenge as noble, and fuicide as an aét of 
magnanimity worthy of tranfzendant fouls! !! 

Do not the arts practifed by Lovers excite in youth 
the ftrongeft defire of realizing in their domeftic rela- 
tions, what they there {ce applauded as acts of clever- 
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nefs or humourous frolicks—and for young girls!!! oh ! 
oh! eh! Is it nota real fchool of intrigue where they 
become adepts in all the wiles and tricks of coquettry and 
where are Jearn to liften to the indecent double enten- 
dre and the obfcene wit of the profligate with the giggle 
of a inftead of the crimfon blufhes of offended mo- 
deity! Is not virtue, there ever compelled to fome fhame- 
ful capitulation orto he compleatly vanquifhed receiving 
even the honors of war—and if thefe were the only ills 
generated by {uch peftilential aflemblages ! but how ma- 
ny are there {till more dangerous ! ! ! 

Is it not there in a word that all moral irregularities 
are placed in the molt captivating and alluring afpe ct, by 
creatures whofe attitudes, coltume, and general exam- 
ple are fo proper to kindle the volcano of the Paflions, and 
excite impure iuclinations in the molt innocent hearts; by 
creatures whom all living focieties rejeét, and from 
whom even the Skeletons of the Chrifi:ans of other days fhrink 
back with horror if they dare to approach their facred 
manfions! by creatures whom the laws of almoft all Na- 
tions even Pagans have declared unworthy the rights and 
titles of Citizens, and incapable of being admitted as Wit- 
neffes or being credited on their aFFiDavirs (Novell. 71. 
capital de Charlemagne &c. &c.) Oh! progenies Vipera- 
rum! fuch however are the living Books in which you 
go to feck, fay you, maxims and example’ to correct your 
manners and reform your minds ! ! ! 

‘How ! in every word uttered by thefe Apoftles of cor- 
ruptions do you not in a myftic fenfe, perceive a toad, a 
ligard, or a winged Dragon iffuing from their peftiferous 
mouths, mouths which from hence I behold horrible as 
the jaws of Hell, and black as the kitchen chimney ! ! ! 

Oh! oh! oh! eh! oh! polluted and abominable 
race! [am worn out with reflecting on your crimes, 
whilit you are not yet weary of committing them !! not 
content with going to thefe academies of perverfion ‘ one 
of which alone would fiffice for ihe ruin. of a Republic” as 
was fo jultly faid by the Moses of our age (jean Jacques 
Rouffeau) your infatiable thirft forcorruption leads you 
to keep alive the recolleQtien and vibration of thefe tick- 
lifh fcenes, with the-execrable perufal of Novels and ro. 
mances, until fleep clofes your eyelids—Is it to be won- 
dered that fo many Houfes are burned to the ground, 
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when, whilft you are Dorin and revelling once more in 

the reprefentation of the chinefe fhadows which these 

curfed ftudies, thefe curfed exhibitions have impreffed in 

fuch vivid colours, in the dark chambers of your imagina- 

tions, you leave your candles burning which fet fire to 

our Bed, & thus difpatch you already half roafted into the 

red hot furnace of Lucifer ! I Should not mourn Pro- 
geny of Vipers, if you were broiled alone, but muft honett 
people who fhed tears enough over your follies and your 
vices to turn the wheels of a Mill, muft they too be ex- 
pofed to be fried alive for your paftime! what bufinefs 
have you with reading the indecencies of a Horace or an 
Ovid, which fo many filly pedagogues fo imprudently put 
into the hands of young boys! what a fine example for 
our young girls is that Minx Clariffa who deferts her Fa- 
ther’s houfe to go off with a charming Rogue! and where 
does he take her, where where where? Oh! oh! oh! 
- +. where? where? oh! oh! I cannot even endure 
the difgufting idea!!! taik to me too of another very 
moral conception, which, fay they, has refufcitated the 
catholic religion in France—* which has a thoufand times 
raifed towards the angels, the entranced eyes of my ftic 
Enthufiafts whilft meditating upon the ‘ examination of 
virginity under its poetic relations” (genie du chriftianifme 
Book 1 chap. 9.) tell me too of an Attala, who fuffers 
herfelf to be fo fuddenly interefted for the enemy of her 
eountry, who fora ftranger betrays her fellow citizens, 
and fo eafily yields to the torrent of voluptuoufnefs 
«« produced by the drops of rain which proceeded froma 
the tempeft of her heart and that of Chaétas”! ! genie du 
chriftianifme de chateaubriant Attala, page 88 French 
Edition. 

And then if you dare, talk to me of theterrible Réne, 
in whom, the same author gives to enraptured devotees 
so vast a field for meditation upon icest ; come and re- 
cite to me for my edification, the ejaculatory orison with 
which another T/amor inspires him. ‘ Ah!” says he, 
* could I have communicated to another the transports 
with which I was filled! .....O, God! if thou hadst 
given me a wife congenial to my desires ; ; if like our first 
Father, thou hadst led me another Eve, ExTRACTzZD 
FROM MY OwN Bopy!..... Celestial Beauty! 1 should 
have prosirated myself before thee—then folding thee ia 
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my arms, I should have prayed to the Eternal to conse- 
crate to thee the rest of my days! ..... for. 6s said 
he a little higher up....I feel as if the powers of life 
were redoubled within me, and as if I had vicour To 
CREATE NEW WORLDs!” Chateaubriant, vol. II. book 
iv. pages 186 and 187. 

But why should we go so far to seck instances of the 
depravity of our age, and our inclinations ? Have we not 
under our eyes an example of the infamy of novels in a 
recent production, terrible, odious, execrable, abomina- 
ble, and infamous, which will forever destroy the inno- 
cence of our morals from Savannah to the fhores where 
the Iroquois, the Tchicachas, the Topinambaus, and the 
Hip elt present the smiling picture of the golden 
age! | 

Yes, generation of vipers, you have befere you this 
rock of offence, you have it in the impious and sacrilegi- 
ous book, the monstrous production of which the Hea- 
vens had fo clearly prognofticated to you, in fending you 
that comet, emerged from the bottomlefs gulph, which you 
would not take the trouble to contemplate. Oh! had 
you profited by the afliftance ef thofe excellent Specra- 
cies which are to be had at the Point, you would have 
diftinétly read in this fign of malediction, thefe dreadful 
words: Ciara D’ALBzE! Then if more hardened than 
the Ninevites, you had not been infenfible to all com- 
punction; you would have feized the bookfeller, the printer, 
the printer’s devils, the tranilator, the corrector, the pa- 
per-merchant, and the letter-founder; and, like another 
Samuel, ‘you would have cut thefe impure pagans into 
pieces, joining in one bonfire with them, the oil, the 
blacking, the balls, the ink, and even the pens which had 
ferved to convey fuch a ftumbling block of abomination 
into the world : You would have pounded them all toge- 
ther in the grand mortar of Mahomet, and after having 
reduced the prophane compofition to duft, you would 
have fcattered to the winds the refidue of thefe impuri- 
ties, as they once in a certain civilized country of the 
world, very evangelically, very philofophically, and very 
patriotically, difperfed the afhes of the Huguenots and 
the refractory Jews. 

And why not ? Could public peace be preferved if fome 
poor devils were not mow and then led to the gallows ia 
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ftate ? Could the fovereignty of the people be preferved 
if from time to time, they did not cut off the heads of 
fuch tyrants as Charles the j. or Lonis-the XVI? Would 
the independence of nations be any thing more than mere 
words? If they did not now and then renew natiorial 
vigour in burning houfes, tarring and feathering citizens, 
and ereCting permanent {caflolds for the re- eftablifhment 
of equality ? Thus, therefore, to repreis thefe prefump- 
tuous peniules who dare to difturb the domain and the 
vailals of folly —Let fuch be declared heretics, heathen, and 
state crininals—Let their writings be prohibited, and fo 
branded, that no one fhall dare to “read them under pain of 
excommwunication—Let their «windsws be broken—Let all 

offible affidavits be made againft them ad -libitum—Let 
thofe be implicitly. believed, who, to accufe them, make 
it thetrtrade to become witneflvs — Let them be nandeibied 
to {wallow hemlock like Socrates & Phocion, who had the 
audacity, the one to laugh, and the other to weep, at the 
follies of their age—Let the Pesple, always juft, and a/- 
ways enlightened, flone them to death; fince the earth 
does not open and fwallow up wretches who dare ere& 
altars to ...... But I arreit my pen—for I feel that 
human weaknefs would tempt me to utter prepofitions 
contrary to my nature, to that liberty of opinion which 
characterifes our nation, and to that fpirit of toleration, 
from which I can never deviate. 


— SS ee 
TO READERS. 
The conclufion of the “ Anatomical Defcription of the 
Heart of a Coquette,” promifed in the prefent number 


of « The Obferver,” neceffarily gave place to original ar- 
ticles of more interef. ee fhall appear in our_next. 





——— 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


M. Guerin Peinet, Protessor of the French Languzge, in the Bal- 
timore College, under the inspe&ion of Mr Knox, informs the Public 
that he purposes giving Lessons of Latin, French, History and Arith- 
metic, every night f.om six o'clock unrn eight. 

He refers those who may wish to employ him to Me Pacorais, Dr, 
Crawford or Mr. Fascault ; his residence is at No. 54 South Charles 


direet. 








Sees ee — 
: S. MAGILL, Printer, 9, <cuth-Srreetr. 
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